





to live another hundred years.” One of the most sympathetic traits of Guido is the 
patience, gentleness, humor—the good manners of an old and tolerant culture—with 
which he responds to the reproaches of everybody around him, reproaches all the 
more irritating because they are justified. He is less patient, however, when the nerve 
of old age is touched. He encourages an old stagehand with acting ambitions to do a 
soft-shoe dance and croak out a song, then dismisses him brutally. Memento mori. So 
with the half dozen dignified old men his assistant has rounded up for extra parts: 
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“How old are you?” he asks each. “Seventy-one,” “sixty-three,” “eighty-four,” etc. 
“You're not old enough,” he says, turning away contemptuously. The theme is stated 
most fully in a scene in the corridor outside the production office (where everybody 
has been working in a Kafkaesque-bureaucratic frenzy at three in the morning) when 
Guido is waylaid by his elderly assistant director, Conocchia, who begins by weeping | 
into his handkerchief (‘“You don’t trust me, you won’t let me help you, you tell me 
nothing, I was once your friend”), and works himself up into a rage: “I’ve been in 
movies thirty years—we used to do things you’d never dare!” Guido, who has been 
listening with his usual ironical patience, like a man waiting for a thunderstorm to 
pass, suddenly explodes: “Get out, leave me alone, you . . . old man!” (Two young 
men from the production office poke their heads out: “Vecchio? Vecchio?) But 
Conocchia has the last word. “You’re not the man you used to be!” he shouts as 
Guido walks away. 

I hazard that 84% is Fellini’s masterpiece precisely because it is about the two 
subjects he knows the most about: himself and the making of movies. He doesn’t 
have to labor his points, he can move freely, quickly, with the ease of a man walking 
about his own home. And so much can be suggested in so little footage! That tall, 
aristocratic blonde, for instance, whom Guido glimpses several times in the hotel. She 
fascinates him because she looks like the heroine of an international spy thriller; he 
never meets her (the closest he comes is to put her into his dream harem) but he does 
overhear her end of a long-distance telephone conversation, which sounds like a bad 
movie script but which vastly intrigues him. Several kinds of parody are intertwined 
in this tiny episode: of movie clichés, of Guido’s romantic eroticism, and—a feedback 
—of a man whose job it is to fabricate these glamorous stereotypes falling for them 
himself. Successful parody is possible only when the parodist feels “at home with” 
(significant phrase) his subject. This familiarity also means that Fellini is able to keep 
84% right down to earth, so that what might have been one more labored exercise in 
fantasy—like De Sica’s Miracle in Milan, for instance—is spontaneous, lifelike and 
often very funny. I think Fellini has become the greatest master of social comedy 
since Lubitsch. 

814 takes us further inside the peculiar world of movie-making than any other 
film I know. I once asked the Argentine director, Torre Nilsson, why important movie 
directors seem to lose their creative powers so much more often—and completely— 
than major artists in other fields. (I was thinking of Welles and Hitchcock.) He re- 
plied: “In movies, once you make a success, you become public property; you are 
overwhelmed with fame, money, women, admirers, promoters, and you can never get 
away from it. A painter or writer or composer creates by himself, but directors have 
to have hundreds of other people around all the time. So they burn themselves out 
early.” When I saw 84, I saw what he meant. Guido is distracted in the literal sense: 
“to divide [the mind, attention, etc.] between objects.” They’re all here: the highbrow 
journalist who asks about his philosophy, and also the lowbrow one—“Couldn’t you 
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